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Abuse is Not Argument. 





Mr. Hamet, the publisher of l’ Api- 
culteur, in Paris, is opposed to movable 
frame hives. Fifteen years ago he 
wrote that the main quality of such 
hives was to be pulled to pieces like a 
pack of Puppets. The honey extractor 
was, to him, a useless toy. He has 
continued since to fight against every 
new idea or improvement, and when 
we were in Paris, he ridiculed every 
thing in progressive apiculture which 
we use in America. 

Mr. Hamet asserts that foul brood 
is generated by the use of frame hives. 
Mr. Chas. Dadant, of Hamilton, IIl., 
who has for years been writing for the 
European bee papers, has taken the 
ground that foul brood was propagated 
by contagion. 

Last spring Mr. Bertrand, editor of 
D? Apiculteur, published a lithograph 
of Mr. Dadant, and was censured by 
Mr. Hamet for so doing ; at the same 
time Mr. D. was assailed in the most 
vindictive manner. Inthe l’ Apiculteur 
for August, Mr. Hamet renews the 
attack, more ferocious than ever, 
without the least provocation or ex- 
cuse. 

We exceedingly regret to see that 
Mr. Hamet has seen fit to use mali- 
cious personal abuse instead of argu- 
ment. He also asserts that Mr. Dadant 
has been published as a humbug and 
swindler in Gleanings, and calls him 
anything but a gentleman. 

Mr. Root justly denies that he had 
ever thought of publishing Mr. Dadant 
asaswindler. Tous whohave known 
Mr. Dadant for 10 to 20 years as oneof 


insults are very annoying and perfectly 
unjustifiable. 
It isa very poor way for any one to 
resort to malignity instead of using 
argument, but the use of such is more 
detrimental to the calumniator, than 
to the person maligned. 

We should have taken no notice of 
this, were it not that Mr. Hamet as- 
sails him as a representative American 
apiculturist, and of no reputation for 
honesty, at home or abroad. How 
much better it would be to 


Let all our words be full of truth, 
Let kindly feelings reign ; 

Do good to all, and let our smiles 
Leave biessings in their train. 





@ Mr. A. J. King, editor of the 
Bee and Poultry Magazine, is going on 
a trip to Cuba this month—we presume 
for the benefit of his health. The Beg 
JOURNAL wishes him a pleasant jour- 
ney and a safe return. 





@@ Several frosts have already 
occurred in many partsof thecountry, 
killing some of the fall bloom, but in 
other parts, the bees are reported to 
be at work quite vigorously. 





g@® At the Fair just held in Madi- 
son, Ind., Mr. H. C. White carried off 
all the premiums except one (which 
was the second premium on display 
of honey, and was awarded to Mr. 8. 
D. McIntyre). Mr. White displayed 
comb and extracted honey, bees, 
hives, extractors and supplies for the 
apiary. We congratulate him on his 
success. 








—_ 





Honey at the Iowa State Fair. 





The Iowa Homestead has the follow- 
ing item concerning the honey ex- 
hibit at the Fair: 


The Bee Department was a very 
attractive feature of the great Fair. 
Rev. O. Clute, of Lowa City, and J. J. 
Kizer, of. Polk county, who are amon 

the most intelligent and successfu 
bee-keepers of the West, drew great 
crowds of —— around them durin 

the entire Fair, as they patiently an 

cheerfully explained 
processes of bee-keeping and honey 
producing. No feature of the Fair 
attracted more attention or awakened 
more interest. 


he interesting 





g@ The total valueof the exhibits 
in the bee department of the Michigan 
State Fair was placed at $1,088.50, 
and the amount of the premiums 
awarded was $189. The building de- 
voted to bees and honey, at the recent 
Fair, was well filled with everything 
of interest to bee-keepers. The exhi- 
bition of “ supplies”’ was large, and 
attracted considerable attention from 
many who were not interested in api- 
culture. The ‘“ Bee-Keepers’ Hall” 
was specially built for the purpose, 
and was a great attraction. 


ae - re 


ge We have just received from the 
publishers a copy of the Album 
Writer’s Friend, containing nearly 
three hundred selections suitable for 
writing in Autograph Albums. Those 
of our readers who have been invited 
to inscribe their sentiments in a 
friend’s Album, will find this little 














Alsike Clover.—The Indiana Farmer 
says that Mr. Alonzo Tyner, near 
Greenfield, Ind., grew several acres 
the present season in the same field 
with red clover, and said that the bees 
worked on it incessantly, and it was 
in its prime after basswood was over. 
Upon later introducing the stock into 
the field, the Alsike clover was eaten 





the most gentlemanly, honest and pro- 
gressive apiarists of America, these 








to the ground before they would touch 
the red clover. 


volume a valuable help. It contains 
64 pages, and will be sent by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of 15 cents, by J. 
8. Ogilvie & Co., Publishers, No. 31 
Rose Street, New York. 





«@ The next regular meeting of 
the Mahoning Valley Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at Newton 
Falls, O., on the first Saturday of 
November, 1883. L. Carson, Pres. 

E. W. TURNER, Sec. 
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North American Bee Convention. 


REPORTS OF VICE-PRESIDENTS. 








The first report was from Dr. Miller, 
of Illinois. The season in that State, 
he said, was unfavorable. Even when 
white clover came, the bees lacked 
energy to goout and gather honey. 
Those who had fed bees during the 
winter did very well. The flow of 
honey from clover closed up earlier 
than usual, and since then they had 
none. About three-quarters of a crop 
had been obtained. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Augusta, 
Ga., gave a fairly favorable report. 
The fast report of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture in this State showed a 
product of only 27 pounds per colony. 
The horsemint, on which they de- 
pended largely, yielded not a single 
drop of honey, so far ashe knew. A 
succession of heavy frosts in April 
had killed the bloom. The honey in 
Georgia generally was of amber color, 
and, for some reason which he did not 

uite understand, it was a few shades 
lighter this year than usual. 

Judge Andrews, of Texas, stated 
that in North Texas the crop was 
very light, not more than 10 pounds 
per colony, but the honey was of very 
superior quality. It was obtained 
chiefly from rattan and honey locust, 
which came into bloom early in May. 
During the horsemint season (that 
plant yielded little or nothing) there 
was the most intense excitement 
among the bees if the hives were 
opened, or any attempt made to take 
the honey. In middle Texas there 
had been on the whole a good flow—a 
finer crop he had never seen. In West 
Texas the country had been settled 
for only three or four years, and few 
bees were kept. 

Mr. O. O. Poppleton reported for 
Iowa. The yield of white clover 
honey in that State was heavy, but 
since that, there had been nothing. 
This was the worst season for robbers 
he had ever known. | 

Mr. Hart, of Florida, gave a very 
interesting report of bee matters in 
his State. The yield was an average 
one, but was from rather different re- 
sources than usual. Some of the bees 
swarmed as early as the 16th of Feb- 


ruary. In March came a drought, 
and the honey flow ceased almost en- 
tirely. In May the bees began to 


gather from the palmetto, bay and 
mullberry, but the crop from the last- 
named was very small. The bees 
took in the coast counties, took large 
quantities from the black mangrove 
which ee along the shore, and the 
roots of which are covered at high 
water. 

Prof. Cook, of Michigan, reported 
that so far as he could learn, Michi- 
gan had got only half acrop. About 
50 or 60 pounds per colony would be a 
fair average, of which one-third was 
comb honey. The season in the early 
part of the year was very rainy and 
very cold, but notwithstanding this 
the bees were very busy. 

Mr. Jones—Have you many Cana- 
dian thistles ? 

Prof. Cook—I am glad to say we 
have very few. There was a droughty 





fall, and it seemed there could be no 
more honey, but still the bees worked 
hard, and now,even though the frost 
had come upon them, the honey con- 
tinued to come in. 

Mr. W. C. Pelham, of Kentucky, re- 
ported on behalf of his State. The 
yield, he said, was much above the 
average in the white clover region, 
but in the mountainous region of the 
State, it was rather above the average. 


Mr. Porter, of Colorado, reported 
about an average yield, notwithstand- 
—— the spring was unfavorable. 
About a hundred pounds to the colony 
would be about the figure. A letter 
was read from J. L. Peabody, of Col- 
orada, reporting only half a crop. 
They had snow in June, and frost in 
July and August. The Rocky Moun- 
tain bee plant had come along well in 
the dry, sandy soil, and the bees got a 
good harvest from it. 

Mr. C. F. Muth, of Ohio, reported 
fully an average crop, partly from the 
locust, but mainly from the white 
clover. About 130 pounds per colony 
would be an average. After clover 
was over, the bees produced no more, 
in fact, they lost stores. His own 
bees had not stores enough to winter 
on, but in the few bright days after 
the recent frost, they had resumed 
work. He was sorry to, say that 
honey had been forced upon the mar- 
ketin Cincinnati. He had been of- 
fered the best clover honey at 8 cents, 
or 844 cents apound. He had advised 
the bee-keepers to hold their stocks 
until the prices got better. 


Mr. McKnight, of Owen Sound, 
President of the Ontario Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, was called upon to 
report for Ontario. He cordially wel- 
comed the representatives from a dis- 
tance. The Ontario Association had 
been in existence only three years. 
He explained the system used by the 
Association in securing statistics, 
which was, to send to members of the 
Association slips with questions re- 
garding the mortality of bees, in- 
crease, crop, etc. This year 48 out of 
84 members reported. These reports 
showed a total yield of 211,772 pounds, 
an average of 106 pounds per colony. 
The average yield for the three years 
was 66 pounds per colony. The sea- 
son this year wasa strange one, the 
spring was backward, but on the other 
hand, the fall continued three weeks 
longer, making up for that to some 
extent. The principal sources of sup- 
ply were the white clover, basswood, 
and Canada thistles. Among ad- 
vanced bee-keepers there was very 
little out-side wintering. 

Mr. Vandervort, of Pennsylvania, 
said he always found it hard to get re- 

orts. When there was a bad season 

e-keepers were too busy to report. 
The early spring was favorable, but 
later, the season was wet and pre- 
vented the bees from working. There 
was only a half crop of honey, buta 
fair average of increase. 

James D. Long, of Granby, supplied 
the report from Quebec. There had 
been a yield of fully 100 pounds per 
colony. 

Rev. W. F. Clarke reported for 





Manitoba. Before doing so, he de- 
sired,as perhaps the only one from 





Canada who had been present at the 
foundation of the Association, to ex- 
press the pleasure it gave him to 
welcome the delegates to Canadian 
soil. He had learned since leaving 
that afew colonies of bees had been 
kept in the old settlement of St. Boni- 
face, but had not known anything of 
them while there. He had seen only 
one bee while there,a stray Italian 
who had come from California ina 
box of fruit. The old friend of the 
Association, Mr. Wallbridge, was now 
Chief Justice of Manitoba, and resi- 
dent in Winnipeg, He had had sev- 
eral ‘“‘conventions”’ with the Chief 
Justice, and in company with him 
had examined the flora of the country. 
He had never seen such a magnificent 
ield of white clover, and was sure the 
es would do well on it. Chief Jus- 
tice Wallbridge was strongly of opin- 
ion that the steadiness of the climate 
would be favorable to wintering bees, 
and he intended to enter upon the 
practical work of bee-keeping. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


At the request of President Jones, 
Mr. McKnight, of Owen Sound, Presi- 
dent of the Ontario Association, read 
the President’s address, as follows : 


It affords me onete pleasure to 
meet with youallin this our usual 
annual gathering—pleasure for more 
reasons than one. I am _ pleased to 
meet with our American friénds, who 
have honored Canada, and honored 
Toronto by choosing this as the place 
of meeting of the National Associa- 
tion. True, it is a ‘‘ National” Asso- 
ciation, but the representation from 
Canada is usually so small, we had 
scarcely the right to expect, much less 
enjoy, the pleasure of having Canada 
chosen as the place of meeting. I am 
pleased, because our own Canadian 
Association has turned out in such 
force to welcome our American 
brethren. 

I am also pleased and proud to 
have, what has always seemed to me 
one of the things I most desired, and 
Iam sure I only speak the mind and 
express the feelings of all our Cana- 
dian brethren, when I say that they 
have long wished for a chance to 
welcome to Canada’s shores the 
“Father of Bee-keepers,” the great 
‘* Huber of America,” our venerable 
friend and brother, Rev. L, L. Lang- 
stroth. 

Last winter was an unusually severe 
one to bee-keepers, but it was severe 
(with few exceptions) only to those 
who did not take the proper precau- 
tions in preparing for winter, at least 
soit has been with Canadian bee- 
keepers. I venture the assertion that 
much more care will be taken this 
fall to prepare for the coming winter. 
The spring came upon us unusually 
cold and wet, and this state of affairs 
was err until nearly the first of 
June. Had the season opened as the 
majority of seasons do, many colonies 
would have escaped and come through 
all safe, though then very weak, but 
the cold and backward season com- 
= the work which the careless 

ee-keeper began, and these colonies 
became victims of ‘‘spring dwind- 
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ling.” When the season came upon 
us, the majority were not ready to 
reap the harvest. The ‘low at first 
was only sufficient to supply material 
for a genuine ‘‘ swarming fever,” and 
I opine that many allowed too great 
a number of swarms. Only last 
week I received a report from one 
bee-keeper who had one colony in the 
spring, but who has no less than 15— 
an increase of 14. While the other 
honey-bearing sources supplied a fair 

roportion of the flow, still, to Cana- 
Han thistles, Canadians are indebted 
for the great majority of the crop of 
1883. Bokhara clover has also done 
well, and I am of the opinion that it 
will become one of the future staple 
honey plants of the country. 


On the whole, our beloved pursuit 
is in a most prosperous and happy 
condition. During the past season 
giant strides have been made in api- 
culture, both in the improved method 
_of manipulation, and in the advanced 
ideas with regard to placing the pro- 
ducts of the hive in a pleasing and 
salable shape before the people. 


We may ascribe the success and 
advancement so obtained, in part, to 
the able manner in which all the sub- 
jects which tend to this advancement 
are handled by able and energetic 
writers in the many journals which 
the public have the benefit of perus- 
ing at a small cost,and which are 
constantly disseminating useful 
knowledge on matters interesting to 
bee-keepers. Conventions, such as 
this, have much to do with its ad- 
vancement, as it is at these meetings 
that we learn from each other what 
each one of us has been doing during 
the past age and by thoroughly dis- 
cussing the various thoughts and ex- 
periences which are advanced, we are 
enabled thereby to arrive at correct 
conclusions regarding many ques- 
tions which have held doubtful promi- 
nence in our mind until substantiated 
by like experiences from others. 


Honey shows are likewise a great 
item in giving apiculture a helpin 
impetus. I feel that it is the duty o 
every bee-keeper to take his entire 
crop to these places, whether the 
prizes are large or not, and when once 
the bee-keepers make the ‘“ Honey 
Department ” one of the leading at- 
tractions of the Fair, the Agricultural 
and other societies will not long lie 
dormant in the matter, but each will 
vie with the other in trying to see 
which will have the greatest attrac- 
tions in our department. 


I cannot close without mentioning 
the honored dead—of such men as 
Wagner, Quinby, Colvin, Grimm, and 
a host of others who have gone before 
us, and who have done so much for 
us. I must also refer regretfully to 
the death of one of our number in the 
person of Theodore Houck, who has 
since we last met together departed 
this life. 


It will soon be the duty of this 
Association to select another of their 
number to fill the position which I 
have so poorly occupied during the 

ast year, andI feel that they will 

ave little difficulty in selecting some 
one who will do the honors of the 





ition much more efficiently than I 

ave been able to perform them. 

Before closing I must in thank 
our American friends for their pres- 
ence in Canada. I feel that this ses- 
sion will prove one of exceedin 
benefit to us all in reaping a harves 
rich in valuable information, and I 
trust — it may long be remembered 
as such. 


WHO SHOULD KEEP BEES ? 


The following is the address of the 
Rev. W. F. Clarke on the above 
subject: 


** Everybody,” was once the current 
answer. I have given it myself be- 
fore now. Ten years ago, in my prize 
poem on “The Honey Bee,’ I pictured 


“Each household of an apiary possessed.” 


It was the general idea then, that in 
a proper condition of society, a bee- 
hive out-of-doors would be considered 
as much a part of a well-regulated 
domestic establishment as a sewing 
machine in-doors. But we have got 
bravely over that, and many other 
crude notions that prevailed, even 
among py ag themselves, ten 
years ago, and the time has now fully 
come for insisting upon it that only 
those should keep bees who are prop- 
erly qualified to do so. That same 
law of division ef labor which forbids 
every man being his own shoemaker, 
tailor, or blacksmith, prohibits every 
man from being his own honey-pro- 
ducer. Among the humerous topics 
of a a and practical interest in the 
realm of apiculture, this deserves a 
prominent place, and it is especially 
fitting that it should come up ata 
gathering like the present. very 
one of our annual meetings is followed 
by less or more abortive attempts at 
bee-keeping on the part of some who 
have attended and become inoculated 
with a desire to kee There is 
always considerable enthusiasm 
awakened at these meetings, and it 
would be discreditable to us if there 
were not. Enthusiasm is contagious, 
and it isno wonder that people who 
know nothing of bee-keeping catch 
the infection,and go away determined, 
hit or miss, to start an apiary. It is 
more often a miss than a hit, and thus 
we become undesignedly the means of 
seducing our fellow-beings into dis- 
appointment. As a_ preventive of 
this, or at any rate as a check upon it, 
there should be some words spoken in 
plain English on these occasions in 
reply to the question, ‘*‘Who should 
keep bees.” 

There is another reason why it is 
as well to discuss this question here 
andnow. Itis about the only good 
opportunity we have of doing so. It 
is not a congenial topic for the bee 
> many of which are, more or 
ess, mixed up with the supply busi- 
ness. Of course the more people who 
start bee-keeping, the greater will be 
the sale of supplies. We cannot 
blame those who are in this business 
for wanting to make all the money 
they honestly can atit. Itis not the 
most remunerative business in the 
world, there are too many in it, and 
the competition is too keen for it to be 





very lucrative. So itis natural those 
who are in it should want to sell as 
many hives and “ bee fixins” as they 
can. Itis not their interest, perhaps 
it is not their —, to discourage 
beginners. But we have met, not as 
supply dealers, or with any personal 
or selfish ends in view. This is a 
grand apicultural parliament con- 
vened in the interest of bee-culture, 
and it is a part of our duty to do what 
we can to obviate whatever tends on 
the whole to the injury of bee-keep- 
ing. All will agree that it is not de- 
sirable for people to undertake what 
is sure to end in failure. Those who 
start at bee-keeping and make a 
botch of it are very apt to decry the 
whole thing as a humbug, a delusion, 
and asnare. No doubt the interests 
of bee-keeping, as a whole, have suf- 
fered from the maledictions of sore- 
heads, who, if they had been wise, 
would have never touched a bee hive, 
except to throw it aside. 

Bee-keeping may be og! regarded 
as having attained the status of a 
profession, or a business. In an 
correct view of it, it requires specia 
natural qualifications, and a thorough 
education. The natural qualifications 
are not of much account without an 
education, obtained somehow or other, 
and the education is a downright im- 
possibility without the natural quali- 
fications. 

I feel myself somewhat at a loss in 
giving a categorical answer to the 
question I have taken asa text. It 
reminds me of the discussions there 
used to be, and are still,as to what 
constitutes a call to the ministry ? 
Volumes have been written on that 
subject, and [think it would be easy 
to write a volume on the question, 
‘“*Who should keep bees?” without, 
perhaps, throwing much more light 
on the subject than has been done by 
some treatises on the other theme. 
Nevertheless theic is such a thing as 
acall to the ministry, and there is 
also such a thing as a call to bee- 
keeping. 7 have hit their heads 
against a pulpitin the mistaken idea 
that they have been called to be 
6 saeee ate and just so many have 

lundered into bee-keeping, under the 
delusion that they hada callin that 
direction. Something will be gained 
if we can a people with the 
conviction that it is not wise to fol- 
low mere impulse. There is less dan- 
er of their blundering if we can get 
hem seriously to ponder the inary, 
** Am I cut out for a bee-keeper ?” 


Ina general way it may be safel 
said thatin order to succeed in this 
business or profession there must be 
an aptitude for it. What that is it 
may be difficult to state in detail, but 
I am fast omens to think that the 
true bee-keeper, like the true poet, is 
born, not made. The great Huber is 
an example in point. Touse a theo- 
logical phrase, he was predestinated 
to be a bee-keeper, and not even the 
loss of sight could prevent the fulfil- 
ment of his mission. His devoted 
wife and trusty man-servant were 
eyes to the blind apiarist, and with 
their help he took the foremost place 
among historical bee-keepers. de- 
gree of that enthusiasm which in- 
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spired Huber must influence all who 
aspire to rank among his disciples. 
No man succeeds very much in any 
line of things which does not stir him 
with lively interest. Butthis alone is 
not enough. The true bee-keeper 
must have keen perceptions, and be 
at once of an observant and reflective 
turn of mind. He must be a modern 
Job for patience, and a modern Bruce 
for perseverance. No matter what 
his natural aptitudes may be, he will 
make serious mistakes at first, and 
needs to learn that, as Napoleon was 
wont to say, “ He is not the best gen- 
eral who makes no mistakes, but he 
who repairs them as quickly and as 
thoroughly as possible.”” He must not 
be irrascible, for in that quality the 
bees are more thana match for the 
most irrascible of mortals. He must 
have perfect self-control, for if a man 
cannot control himself, he may rest 
assured that he cannot control the 
denizens of the bee-hive. He must 
be sanguine and hopeful, for he will 
ay many dark days. His motto must 
e i— 


“Never give up ; it is wiser and better, 
Always to hope than once to despair.” 


He must have a mind for details, and 
regard nothing as trivial that has to 
do with the welfare of a colony or an 
apiary. ‘* Unconsidered trifles ’’ have 
often led to important discoveries, 
and astonishing results, and the man 
who is naturally prone to be negligent 
of apparently little things must either 
conquer that habit or come to the con- 
clusion that he is notadapted to shine 
as a bee-keeper. 

Lastly, at the risk of being laughed 
at by certain apiarists who can take 
bees to bed with them and sleep un- 
disturbed, I shall venture to specify, 
a certain indifference to stings, which 
is characteristic of afew of the hu- 
man family. There is no denying the 
fact that some people are highly sen- 
sative to the virus of the bee, while 
on others it has little or no effect. 
Some curious experiences have been 
had in this line, of which truly in- 
telligent bee-keepers will take note. 
It has been a favorite idea with many 
that when you become accustomed to 
being stung by bees, you cease to 
mind it. I was of that opinion at one 
time myself. I had become hardened 
to the thing until I did not mind a 
bee-sting more than a pin-prick. But 
on aluckless day I got a sting froma 
furious Italian just on the middle tip 
of my upper lip, which resulted in 
several hours’ intense agony and a 
week’s sickness. Ever since then, a 
sting in any part of the body results 
in a renewal of those painful effects, 
The virus at once flies to the head, 
and causes the greatest distress. I 
am aware that in thus speaking I 
issue my own death warrant, as a bee- 
keeper, but I am at the same time 
stating facts which ‘‘nobody can 
deny.” Iam precluded from keeping 
bees except on a small scale,as an 
amateur, from need scientific in- 
terest, and with the use of precautions 
in the way of gloves and veil, such as 
thicker-skinned and more hardened 
bee-keepers despise. But I lay it 
down as a maxim that unfortunate 


effects of stinging, had better give 
bee-keeping, as a business, ‘‘ a good 
letting alone.” 
In addition to the natural aptitude 
which has been imperfectly sketched, 
an education in bee-keeping must be 
obtained. It matters little how this 
is done, provided it be thorough. Let 
no one rush into bee-keeping imper- 
fectly gs oy with knowledge on 
the subject. It is positively ridiculous 
to see how some people act in regard 
to this matter. They seem tosuppose 
that they have only to get a few 
colonies of bees and they are com- 
pletely set up in the business. Their 
next step is to invent a hive or some 
wonderful improvement that is to 
eclipse everything in the market. 
After a little spluttering and flourish- 
ing they give upin disgust what they 
ought never to have attempted. 
It is no doubt possible for a tyro in 
bee-keeping to become self-educated 
inasense. With the invaluable bee 
books and excellent bee journals that 
are available, the theory can easily 
be mastered. Then comes the practi- 
cal part, and ‘‘aye, there’s the rub.” 
To manage bees with an eye to profit 
from honey production, is an attain- 
ment far beyond mere theory, how- 
ever correct. Ido not think this can 
be gained in any other way so quickly 
or so well as for the beginner to ap- 
prentice himself to some good practi- 
cal bee-keeper, and happy is he who 
has the ney of so doing. I 
am inclined to believe that our best 
bee-keepers will have to start schools 
of apiculture, as indeed some have 
already done. It may be so arranged 
as to be an advantage to them as well 
as to their pupils. Besides these 
private schools, apiculture should be 
taught both in theory and practice in 
agricultural colleges. The Michigan 
Agricultual College has set a good ex- 
ample in this respect, which ought to 
be followed by every similar institu- 
tion on the continent of North Amer- 
ica. Bee-keeping has now reached 
such proportions that it ought not to 
be ignored at those educational es- 
tablishments which are devoted to 
the development of rural industries. 
Asa source of national revenue it 
takes rank with general farming, 
stock raising, dairying, and similar 
out-door pursuits. As a science, bee- 
keeping covers a large field of re- 
search, and as an art, requires instruc- 
tion quite as extensive as some other 
rural industries. This meeting will 
only be — in harmony with its 
design and legitimate functions in 
making a strong deliverance on this 
subject. Bee-keeping has quite long 
enough been left to chance and hap- 
hazard. It becomes those who are 
familiar with its wants and possibili- 
ties to exalt it to a proper position be- 
side other occupations, and to demand 
for it suitable educational facilities. 
What I have said is intended to be 
introductory to an earnest and thor- 
— discussion of the whole matter, 
and if it secures this my object will be 
secured. 


oe 


Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 





people who are keenly sensitive to the 





Northwestern Convention. 





The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its fourth annual 
convention at Owsley’s Hall, N. W. 
corner Roby and West Madison Sts., 
Chicago, Ill., on Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 17 and 18, 1883, 
commencing at 10a.m. on Wednes- 
day and holding five sessions. 
The Rev. L.-L. Langstroth (the 
father of American apicluture) has 
promised to be present, and many of 
the most prominent apiarists of the 
Northwest will be there and aid in 
the deliberations and discussions. 
This meeting will be held during 
the last week of the Inter-State In- 
dustrial Exposition, and reduced 
railroad fares may be had on nearly 
all the railroads. A cordial invitation 
is extended to bee-keepers every 
where to attend this annual reunion. 
Meals may be obtained at the Res- 
taurant near the Hall at 25 cts. each. 

Beds may be secured at the Gault 
House for $1, or at other Hotels at 
regular rates. 

TuHos. G. NEWMAN, Sec. 

C. C. MILLER, Pres. 


—_ 


@@ The sixth annual meeting of 
the Northern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at Stone’s 
Opera Hall, Sheridan, Montcalm 
county, Mich., on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 9 and 10, to open at 10 a. 
m. of the first day. Evening sessions 
will be held, which will bé interest- 
ing. Atour last meeting it was re- 
quested that all interested in apicul- 
ture attend, and all who would, and 
could, furnish for exhibition apiarian 
supplies in the way of hives, extrac- 
tors, implements used in the apiary, 
honey, honey-producing plants, and 
— ing that would be interesting to 
a bee-keeper. Ample arrangements 
have been made to entertain all who 
will come. Let us have a general 
turn out, and see what we can learn 
one of the other. It will be a dull 
scholar who cannot profit by sucha 
athering. Feel assured we shall 
lave an interesting time. 
GEO. W. STANTON, Pres. 
O. R. GooDNo, Sec. 


g@@ The Iowa Central Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its regular 
annual meeting on Friday, Nov. 2, 
1883, at the Court House, in Winter- 
set, Madison county, Iowa. All bee- 
keepers are cordially invited to attend, 
and let us have one of the best meet- 
ings we have ever held in the State. 

J. E. Pryor, Sec. 

Arbor Hill, Iowa. 








@ Please announce that the Iowa 
Central Association, will meet at Win- 
terset, Iowa, Nov. 2, 1883. 





Saturday of the previous week. 











Z. G. COOLEY, Sec. pro tem. 
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Bee Battles and Robbing. 


Mr. A. Pettigrew gives the follow- 
ing on the above subject in the Lon- 
don Journal of Horticulture: 


Thieving scouts and skirmishing 
parties are common in all apiaries, 
and hard-fought battles are occa- 
sionally seen there, and plunder is the 
object. Robbing bees are watchful 
and crafty in attempting to enter 
hives not their own, and experienced 
bee-masters know them by their con- 
duct. In watching for an opportu- 
nity to enter hives unobserved, they 
fly differently from bees engaged at 
honest work, and may be seen “‘stand- 
ing on wing” in front of and close to 
the doors of hives they wish to enter, 
and if their attempts to enter be not 
resisted and thwarted they speedily 
accomplish their aims and carry home 
the honey. As soon as they gain 
access to it they convey to their own 
community the idea thata hive has 
been entered and honey ers be had. 
The way in which the intelligence is 
conveyed is beyond our knowledge ; 
all we here notice is the fact. he 
thieves of London know what “a 
cracked shell’? means (a house broken 
into), and bees know what is meant 
by a hive undefended ; and with mar- 
vellous rapidity the unresisting bees 
lose all their treasures. 

head a ug | robbers are generally 
prevented from entering hives on 
their first attempt to do so. It may 
safely be asserted that in every hun- 
dred attempts to enter hives for 

lunder, ninety-nine are failures. 

hen hives are weak their doors are 
often not well guarded, and robbers 
enter, and sometimes the robbers kill 
the whole of the small force of de- 
fenders. Strong hives, during a glut 
of honey, are sometimes off their 
guard, and let their hives be invaded, 
and if the robber bees are permitted 
to goin and out without hindrance 
for a short time they, generally speak- 
ing, take all the honey. Successful 
robberies of strong hives are not com- 
mon. The robbers are generally dis- 
covered before they have done much 
harm—before they have lost the smell 
of strangers and foreigners, and when 
the discovery is made the bees of the 
invaded hive muster in strength to 
resist the invasion and make a de- 
termined stand against it. As some 
of the robbers have tasted the honey 
and carried off some booty, they are 
determined to have more, and are 
difficult to beat back. In their ef- 
forts to enter, the attacking force 
seems to increase in numbers an 
energy, and while hundreds of them 
are hurled back and off the flight- 
boards, bundreds more take their 
places, and courageously and per- 
sistently continue the attempt to take 
the place by storm. A _ well-fought 
bee battle is most interesting. If the 
door of the hive be rather small, and 
the robbers successfully resisted for a 
while (none allowed enter), they 
give up the contest and retreat. 

When a hive is attacked by robbers 
all the bee master can do is to con- 
tract the door, and thus make it more 
easy for the bees to defend it. If he 





sees the robbers are resisted and re- 
_ he may know that they are so 
ar unsuccessful, and if he find that 
robbers have gained access to a hive 
and are engaged in carrying off its 
honey without resistance, he should 
know that it can be saved by removal 
only to a distance of a mile or two for 
atime. If the robbing bees belong to 
the same ~ 4 as those that are 
being robbed, the suggested mane- 
uvre of Quinby may tried. His 
meee is wy! to eae the posi- 
ions of the hives by Paes ng the rob- 
bers on the stand of the hive they 
steal from, and vice versa, and thus 
confound the robbers. My opinion 
is, that bees are too clever to be out- 
witted by this. Our plan is to remove 
one of the hives to a distance of one 
or two miles. 


Honey and Bee Show at Hancock, 
Co., Indiana, Fair. 








The Indiana Farmer gives the fol- 
lowing report of the above : 


As per-previous notice the regular 
monthly meeting of the Hancock 
County Bee-Keepers’ Society, in con- 
nection with brother bee-keepers 
from adjoining counties was turned 
into a regular fair for the benefit of 
all interested. There was a good dis- 
play of all the appliances necessary to 


modern bee-culture, besides a good | arri 


showing of the products of the apiary 
for the present season. 

The President of the society, Mr. 
Alonzo Tyner, exhibited an extractor 
hive, section boxes, frames of wire 
foundation fully drawn out, a nice lot 
of honey, both comb and extracted, 
also a jar of preserves made with 
honey, which were very fine. 

Dr. 8.8. Boots showed a hive, ex- 
tracted honey, and vinegar made from 


money. 

J. W. Jones brought in one of the 
old style of hives, alsoa chaff hive 
made W.T. Falkoner, of James- 
town, N. Y., and a sample of founda- 
tion from J. Van Dusen & Sons, of 
Sprout Brook, N. Y. 

J.T. Coffin exhibited a fine lot of 
honey in several shapes best suited to 
the trade. 

The best showing was made by Mr. 
N. D. Coffin, who had on exhibition 
honey, both comb and extracted, 
vinegar, wired foundation in the sev- 
eral stages of being drawn out, and 
all the necessary tools for use in the 
apiary, besides acomplete selection of 
all the producing plants native to this 


d | part of the country. 


Mr. Geo. Cole, of Shelby county, 
showed some very nice queens in cages. 

The regular meeting of the county 
society was opened and closed in a 
very short time to give all presenta 
chance to talk and examine into the 
merits and conveniences of the arti- 
cles on exhibition. The meeting was 
a very enjoyable gathering of bee- 
—, and all seemed pleased at the 
result. 


Ribbon nate, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 








we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 





@@ The fall meeting of the New . 
Jersey and Eastern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held in the city of 
New York, at the Cooper Union, on 
Wednesday, Nov. 7, 1883. 

J. HASBROUCK, Sec. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


<i 
> 


@@ The Bee-Keepers’ Association 
of Central Illinois will hold its next 
meeting on Wednesday, Oct. 10, at 10 
a. m., at 205 South Main street, city of 
Bloomington. All interested, in this 
and adjoining counties, are invited 
to attend. 





J.L. Woicort, Pres. 
JAMES POINDEXTER, Sec. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 





OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a, m., Oct. 1, 1883. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


e CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The demand for extracted honey is 
exceedingly dull; for comb honey, only fair; arri- 
vals are plentiful. Stocks are large in the nds 
of corn merchants and others. Our own supply is 
larger than ever, and, for the present, we cannot 
compete with commission merchants. We m 
have to offer lower tigures. Our prices so far were 7! 
9c. for extracted, and 14@16c. for comb honey on 


val. 
BEESWAX—Arrivais of beeswax are good at 
25@28c., and thedemand is fair. 
CHAS. F. MUTH. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—White clover and basswood in 1 and 2 
Ib. sections, 18c. Dark and second qualtey. 14¢.; 
extracted white clover in kegs and rreis, lic.; 
dark, 8c. 

BEES WAX—Prime poten. 30@3 1c. 

: H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Ce. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—Comb honey has sold freely for the 
past two weeks, and stocks are at present low. 1 Ib. 
sections of white comb are bringing 18c.; 144 to 2 
Ib. sections of same quality, 16@17c.; various sized 
sections of white comb, 15@16c. Extracted honey 
is selling faster, and prices are ranging from 8@10 


cts. per pound, according to body and flavor. 
BRESWAX— Yellow, 82@33c.; dark, 25c.; 


a , 300. 
-_ R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Bt. 


me- 


BAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—There is a fair jobbing trade. Offerings 
are not large. Choice qualities command extreme 
figures. White to extra white comb, 16@20c. ; dark 
to good, 10@13¢c.; Extracted, choice to extra 
white, 8@9}<c.; dark and candied, 644@7c. 

BEESW AX— Wholesale, 27@28c. 

STEARNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIB. 


jet. Salable at appended figures, 
but generally held higher. Strained and extracted 
at 6'4@7c.; comb at I4c. 

ESW AX— dy salable at 26c. for prime. 
W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street, 


HONBY — 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—Comes very slowly and sells as fast as 
it comes at 18@19c. for best white in | Ib. sections, 
and 17@18c. for 2 lb. sections. Second quality is 
very slow. Extracted usually sells very slowly in 
our market; as yet, no extracted has been received. 

BEESW AX—None in Market. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 
HONEY—We quote our market at 18@20c. for 
1 Ib. white clover; 18@19c. for 2 lb. white clover. 
Extracted is in good supply, and selling from 


9@10c. 
BBESWAX—Our supply is gone; we have none 





to quote. 
. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 
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For the American Bve Journal. 


The Development of the Standard 
Langstroth Hive and Frame. 





L. L. LANGSTROTH. 





This form of hive was the result of 
many experiments. In the spring of 
1852, as early as the weather would 
allow the bees to be shaken from the 
combs of my bar hives, (1844x1844 and 
only 6 inches deep) uprights and bot- 
toms were nailed to these bars, so 
thatin a few minutes they became 
movable frame hives. In the latitude 
of Philadelphia, at least, I never 
knew good colonies to increase faster, 
if as fast, than in such shallow hives.* 


Not to speak of hives 13x13,x13 
whose cubic contents were about the 
same with the standard Langstroth, 
and of other discarded sizes, I made, 
in 1854, hives 12x12x36, wit® frames 
now called ‘Gallup frames.” The 
surplus honey was taken in boxes or 
frames in the rear of the main breed- 
ing apartment. ae had movable 
tops as well as movable sides. The 
side doors, being chamfered on their 
edges, in opposite directions, could 
always be easily opened, and being 
suspended like frames, by top bars 
upon the frame rabbets, the size of 
the hive could be changed at will. 
Two such hives were placed, Dizerzon 
fashion, side by side—with entrances 
in different directions—crosswise on 
these, two more were placed simi- 
larly, and the pile continued,in the 
same fashion, as high as could be 
conveniently reached for manipula- 
tion—the whole colony having a 
common movableroof. Although my 
judgment was against such an ar- 
rangement, I could not rest satisfied 
until I had given this system a fair 
trial, and proved, by actual experi- 
ence, that the necessary a gr 
tions were so tedious, as greatly to 
magn the advantages promised 
by such a compact arrangement. 

owever it may be with our German 
friends; with us, economy of time is of 
vastly more importance than economy 
of space. I, therefore, took down the 
stack, and used the hives as top as 
well as side openers, until I left New 
England. I also used frames even 
larger than the Mare A size, but 
found them objectionable, because 
of the weightof thecombs when full 
of honey. 

These facts are sufficient to show, 
that the standard Langstroth hive 
was not the result of mere theoretical 
notions, or of traditional prejudices, 
nor did it come, by what some would 
call, a chance ** happy go lucky ” hit. 
Born out of many experiences, it was 
deliberately adopted, with the knowl- 
edge that at that time the great 
majority of our best bee-keepers did 

* Bingham, Marvin 
about six inches deep. 


and others prefer hives 


not approve of such “‘ low flat things.” 
So deep was my conviction that its 
shape was better than the approved 
forms, that I could not consent to 
recommend any other.t 

Although the chief reasons for the 
shallow form have been often given, 
it may be well, in this connection, 
very briefly to repeat them. Those 
who wish to see the subject more 
fully discussed, are referred especially 
to the old volumes of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, where they will find 
the merits and demerits of the stan- 
dard rrr, hive very thoroughly 
canvassed.t{ 

My tenacious adherence to the 
Langstroth form, led some to im- 
—, that perhaps in some way or 
other, the validity of my patent might 
depend on this shape. This reminds 
meof a once noted writer on bees, 
who while warning persons against 
infringing upon his patent (although 
be had never taken out any patent), 
closes thus: ‘‘ Even an external im- 
itation of my hive will not be suffered 
—— with impunity !” 

he broad and low shape which I 
introduced, in addition to giving the 
much-desired top surface for surplus 
honey receptacles, has the following 
advantages : 

1. It is obviousl 
adapted to the use of upper stories, 
than taller hives. It seems more 
natural to bees to place their stores 
over their central brood-nest, than any 
where else. When extracting un- 
sealed honey, I kept neither honey 
board nor any thing else over the tops 
of the frames to interfere with hand- 
ling the frames, as soon as the roof 
over them wasremoved. A glance at 
the tops of the frames was enough, 
with Italian bees, to show if extract- 
ing was needed, for they would begin 
to extend their comb-building up- 
wards, even if they had plenty of 
room for this work on empty side 
frames. Now, why should bees at- 
tempt the difficult work of upward 
comb building, against the law of 
gravity, by which their suspended 
combs are kept in a perpendicular 
position, while they have ample side 
room for building them in the natural 
way? . Why, I say, do they act thus, 
unless it is most in accordance with 
their instincts to place their stores 
above their brood-nest ? 

If honey, to have its choicest flavor, 
ought not to be extracted—as the 
Dadants and other of our leading 
apiarians assert||— before it has been 

+In latitudes where beescan be either safely 
wintered in the open air, or in proper in-door de- 
positories, a still shallower form of hive may, 
perhaps, be found preferable. 


much better 





+Of all editors whom I ever known Mr. Samuel 
Wagner was the most judicial, in his attitude on 
all matters pertaining to bee-eulture. Fair play 
was to him a precious jewel! indeed. 


| Luse the word apiarian both as adjective and 
substantive, without the authority of Webster or 
Worcester, because it sounds much better than 
apiculturist, and is repeatedly so used by Dr. 
Edward Beaen in his work on the honey-bee— 
than whom there is no writer on bee-culture who 





is higher authority among English-speaking 
people. 








capped, and if when all bee-work is 
most pressing, more colonies can be 
taken. care of by piling hive upon hive, 
filled with empty combs—to be 
emptied when more leisure comes— 
then the advantages of shallow hives 
are easy to be seen. 

2. If we do not make the number of 
frames so small, that to get the re- 
quisite comb surface, they must be too 
heavy for easy handling, then for 
cheapness and other obvious reasons, 
the fewer frames the better. For 
this reason, if there were no others, 
frames of the Gallup size seem to me 
objectionable. 

3. Long and shallow frames are 
more convenient for most of our 
necessary manipulations. 

(a-) In handling them the arms 
take a natural and easy, instead of a 
cramped position. 

(6.) With such frames the eye com- 
mands the whole surface of a comb, 
in searching for the queen, etc., with- 
out that uncomfortable craning of 
the neck which deep frames compel. 


(c.) As has been already explained, 
there is less danger of hurting bees in 
removing or replacing the shallow 
frames. 

(d.) Less motion, and of course less 
time, is needed to take out or put 
back such frames. 

(e.) Itis very much easier to make 
such frames hang true, then deep 
ones. If their hives had glass on 
their backs, many who use deep 
frames would be surprised to see how 
much “ out of true”’ they often are. 


Whatever may be the case with bee- 
keepers, in a small way only, those 
who are manipulating for hours to- 
gether, in large apiaries, and to whom 
in the press of work, time saved 
means more money, than in any other 
season of the year, will find the above 
reasons for giving the preference to 
the long and shallow frame, worthy of 
careful consideration. They are sub- 
mitted, however, in no spirit of 
dogmatism, and I am far from claim- 
ing that the standard Langstroth is 
demonstrably the best under all condi- 
tions, and for all parts of our | 
extended country. The time will 

robably never come, when uni- 

ormity will be as much insisted on as 
in the standard weights and meas- 
ures of the same count If by a 
simple volition, I could, without 
pereets loss to any one, or violence 

any one’s feelings or prejudices, 
change every movable comb hive in 
America, into the standard Lang- 
stroth size, I would will no such 
change. Let the Dadants, Hether- 
ingtons, and others, have full scope 
for testing on the largest scale their 
different forms, only let there be, as 
far as possible, uniformity in each style, 
so that any purchaser will know pre- 
cisely what size, under a given name 
of hive, he is getting. I am sure that 
Mr. Root, and others, will be willing, 
when requested, to make hives of the 
standard Langstroth size—and if Mr. 
Root will call his size of frame the 
Simplicity Langstroth frame, there will 
in the future be plain sailing, at least 
before all who use the shallow Lang- 
stroth frame. 

Oxford, Ohio, September, 1883. 
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Read at the Maine State Convention. 


How to Make Bee-Keeping Profitable 
ISAAC HUTCHINGS. 


To make bee-keeping profitable we 
should keep the best strains of Ital- 
ian bees in preference to the black 
or German Some of the new 
races of bees “- | Fcc equal or 
superior to the ians, but they 
have not been sufficiently tested to 
warrant a change. The dollar queen 
traffic, if rightly managed, will bea 
blessing to the intelligent apiarists, 
as it will open a market for the small 
and inferior queens that might other- 
wise find their way into the class of 
tested queens. I believe that bees 
winter better and build up quicker in 
the oe, wee they are well packed 
with chaff or dry sawdust on their 
summer stands, than they do when 
wintered ina cellar. Spring dwind- 
ling, I believe in most cases, is a re- 
sult of cellar wintering. Those who 
winter in a cellar use a single-walled 
hive, and when they put them out in 
the spring the sun will warm them 
so that many will fly out when 
the air is so cold that they be- 
come chilled and never return. 
If we have a few days of warm 
weather, and they have all the 
brood that they can care for, one cold 
night will drive the bees into a cluster 
and leave the brood to die. The bee 
hive needs protection from the rays 
of thesun, and the cold storms and 
winds of early spring, as much as it 
does in the winter months when there 
is no brood to chill. We should en- 
courage breeding earlyin the spring, 
remembering that it is the early bees 
that store the surplus honey. 

The old box hive is a thing of the 
past with all progressive bee-keepers. 
A movable comb hive is indispensa- 
ble to profitable bee-keeping. As 
soon as the weather will admit in the 
spring, we should examine each col- 
ony so that we may knowif they are 
in need of any of our aid. No.1 may 
have lost their queen; No, 2 may be 
short of stores; No.3 may be weak 
in numbers and need a frame of ripe 
brood. It would be very difficult to 
ascertain the wants of acolony ina 
box hive without movable comb 
frames. I should be very sorry to 
have a colony die for want of food or 
care after they had survived our cold 
winter. 

If our bees are well wintered and 
well cared for in the spring, they will 
be ready to divide or swarm before 
the white clover honey harvest. If 
we divide it should be done at least 
ten days before the honey flow com- 
mences, and the honey sections 
should be put on soon after,so that 
the bees may get settled down to 
business in season to give us good 
returns. In dividing, leave each 
colony as strong as it will do, and not 
induce swarming. 

Comb honey should be put upin 
neat and attractive packages, and we 
should not destroy the market by 
forcing too early sales. Some sold 
their honey for 20 cents per pound 
last August, and if they kept it until 
October it would have sold quick for 





25 cents per pound. To make bee- 
keeping profitable we must have a 
love for the business, and if we do 
not love the business end of the bee, 
we should learn not to fear it. We 
must become acquainted with the 
natural laws governing the honey 
bees. A “Manual of the Apiary” 
will be found in the library of every 
progressive bee-keeper. We have 
made great improvements in bee- 
culture within the last decade, and 
many more are needed and are con- 
tinually being made, and unless we 
subscribe for and read a good live 
bee journal, we shall be left behind. 
I frequently find a single article in 
my bee journal that is worth more to 
me than the price of a year’s sub- 
scription. 

ething is better calculated to mis- 
lead us than the idea that bee-culture 
has acquired — and that we 
know it all. It is true that Ameri- 
cans lead the world in this art, but it 
is in its infancy, and who can tell 
what the coming bee will be like? 
We should keep a register of the 
apiary, so that ata mere glance we 
can ascertain the age, race, strain 
and quality of the queen of any col- 
ony, determine the character of her 
progeny, the amount of honey stored 
and the increase. By having a his- 
tory of each ae before us, we can 
avoid many mistakes that will occur, 
if we depend upon a treacherous 
memory. We should have every- 
thing needed in the apiary on hand 
and ready for use at the commence- 
ment of the season,and we should 
give our bees all needful care, and 
supply their wants at the proper time. 
There should be no putting off until 
ee what should be done to- 


yj. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Freaks of Queens, Observed by Me. 
ROBERT CORBETT. 


I would like to mention, through 
the BEE JOURNAL, the freaks of 
queens that have come under my ob- 
servation. 

In July, 1882, I opened a hive to 
introduce a queen in the old way, in 
a wire cage on the face of the comb; 
in the opperation she got away, an 
flew out of my sight. Three days 
later I opened the hive to put in 
another, and there, to my surprise, I 
found my queen at her —_ work 
depositing eggs as majestically as if 
she had been there for months. 

A swarm came out of a hive on the 
18th inst., that I had re-queened last 
August ; the queen was veer Be 
keeping the hive well filled with 
brood ; ten days after hiving, I opened 
the hive to see how she prospered, 
and to my astonishment not an egg 
was to be seen; now, how is this, I 
would ask, that she is not laying, if 
the old queen leads the swarm 

Fifteen days ago I had some nu- 
cleus hives, with virgin queens, for 
fertilization, and when about 5 or 6 
days old, we had 2or 3 very windy 
days, from the 25th to the 28th ; at the 
cessation of the wind, I examined my 





nuclei, and found I had lost 2, and on 
the first of SeptemberI had a hive 
No. 22) that threw out a swarm; 3 or 

days later I examined hive No. 22, 
to take out the queen-cells and give it 
ae gan. Frame after frame 
was lif out, and there was not a 

ueen-cell nor ‘he appearance of one 
nthe hive, but a nice yellow queen 
was there ; how is this, did not one of 
my lost queens find her way in there, 
and, being protected by workers, 
therefore forced a swarm? that is all 
the way that I can account for it. 

On Friday of last week, I was 
called upon to help Mr. E. Kimble to 
extract some honey, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Solomon Whitney, and 
during the opperation of manipula- 
tion, in one colony that had swarmed 
a week previous, several queen-cells 
appeared, as the queen left them, but 
one that was not open, being larger 
than usual, our curiosity led us to 
open, and what did we find, but two 
queens in one cell; one was quite as 
large as usual, while the other was 
not quite so large, but of {fair size; 
other cells being hatched first, the 
bees had pierced this one, therefore 
they were dead; is that not some- 
thing new to the bee men of the age? 

Manhattan, Kansas, Sept. 10, 1883. 


——__—___-e -<— + + ______- 


For the American Bee Journal 


Michigan State Fair, Bee and Honey 
Show. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The interesting, magnificent, un- 
approachable Bee and Honey Show of 
the Michigan State Fair, which closed 
yesterday, was a brilliant success in 
the highest sense of the word. Such 
a large and interesting show has 
never before been made at a State 
Fair, and one gentleman who has 
visited the bee and honey shows of 
Europe, pronounced it finer and 
larger than those of the old country. 

Very much of the success of the 
show is due to Mr. H. D. Cutting, 
who has labored for years to have the 
Agricultural Society recognize bee- 
keeping as an industry, and at last it 
has been recognized—the officers are 
very much interested, and will do al- 
most anything in reason that we may 
ask of them. z 

To go on and describe, in detail, all 
the exhibits, would take too much 
space, hence I will speak in a general 


way. 

i. D. Cutting, of Clinton, Mich., 
showed the largest exhibit of im- 

lements and bee-keeping literature. 
Hie had over 60 varieties of imple- 
ments, and 50 specimen copies of 
periodicals and publications. 

E. T. Lewis & Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
exhibited implements, and received 
first premiums on honey extractors 
and wax extractor. They also exhib- 
ited a mammoth smoker, 2 feet in 
height. There was a whistle in its 
mouth, and an organ at the back of 
the bellows, and was warranted to 

lay six tunes. The instructions on 
the back were: ‘‘ Take me out to see 
your hybrids.” Many was the laugh 
raised by this smoker. 
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James Fry, Leslie, Mich., made a 
display of fancy cases filled with comb 
honey, one colony of bees, and a 
pyramid of wax. 

August Koeppen, Flint, Mich., had 
on exhibition a mammoth extractor 
capable of receiving six combs, or, if 
only three combs were used, an auto- 
matic arrangement can be brought 
into requisition, and thecombs turned 
= a simple touch of the finger. He 
also had a hive, the walls and bottom 
board of which were stuffed with tow. 


C. M. Weed, of the Agricultural 
College, Lansing, Mich., made a 
magnificent display of honey-produc- 
ing plants pressed and mounted. 
There were more than 50 varieties, 
and so well was the work done that 
the natural colors were entirely pre- 
served. 

W. O. Burk, Crystal, Mich., had on 
exhibition a complicated hive called 
the ‘* cent home winter protector,” 
and, strange as it may seem, it re- 
ceived the first premium. 

The exhibit that had the most 
“shine” and “‘show” and glitter ” 
was that made by M. H. Hunt, Belle 
Branch, Mich. This exhibit occupied 
one-fourth of the building, and con- 
sisted of hives, extractors, comb 
foundation machine, and other apiar- 
‘ jan implements, His honey was put 
up in almost every conceivable shape, 
in glass jars, glass pails, glass bottles, 
tin pails, tin cans, all labeled with 
showy labels, and arranged in rows 
and piled in pyramids ; one — 
arranged upon a large stand of circu- 
lar shelves, was especially fine. The 
comb was built in fancy sections of 
wood, glass and mica; some with 
openings in the centre for placing 
bouquets. Histhree pyramids of wax 
were molded in vel fancy shapes, 
and surmounted with flowers. He 
also had 2 colonies of bees out-of- 
doors. 

Your humble servant (W. Z. Hutch- 
inson) also occupied one-fourth of the 
_ building, and made the largest and 
finest display of comb honey, which 
was piled up in the shape of a pyra- 
mid until it actually reached the roof. 
The base of the pyramid was 20 feet. 
He also received the first premiums 
on the specimen of 10 pounds or 
more of comb honey; this specimen 
being arranged under a glass case, 
which was lettered in gilt letters, 
“Gilt Edge Honey.” He also exhib- 
ited 3 colonies of bees in an observa- 


tory hive, so arranged that visitors: 


could place their noses right against 
the glass, and this part of the exhibit 
was surrounded by a crowd from 
morning till night. His pyramid of 
wax was surmounted by an old-fash- 
ioned straw hive formed of wax. It 
received the first premium. His exhibit 
of pressed ae oy plants 
were bound in an Emerson binder, 
and placed where the crowd could ex- 
amine it, and I guess he will have to 
make a new collection. He received 

remiums to the amount of about $80. 

r. Hunt’s premiums “figured up” 
to somewhere between $50 and : 
Mr. Cutting’s to $33; other exhibitors 
received from $2 to $8, 

The city yes gave up excellent 
notices, and spoke of it asa “new 





and novel feature.” The Governor 
ave us a call, and was introduced to 
he exhibitors. The public said, 
““ Why, this is the most interesting 
thing I have seen.”’ 
Rogersville, Mich., Sept. 23, 1883, 





Grange Bulletin. 


Beeswax and its Production. 


J. M. HICKS. 








Wax isa vegetable product deriv- 
ing its origin from the saccarine prin- 
ciples existing abundantly in the 
products of nature. It is found upon 
the surface of the leaves of many 
trees in the form of varnish, and 
possessing all the qualities of bees- 
wax. The wax bearing myrtle (My- 
rieau Ceriferi) a shrub which grows 
abundantly in Louisiana and other 
parts of the United States, produces 
wax in large quantities; and there 
are also in many partsof the East and 
West India Islands shrubs that pro- 
duce wax in great abundance. The 
myrtle bears a small berry, of which 
wax forms its outer coating, and 
when exposed toa flame burns with 
an agreeable aromatic odor. 

Dr. Darwin supposes that the de- 
sign of the waxen varnish which 
covers the flowers is ‘‘ to glaze over 
the fecundating dust of the anthers 
and prevent its premature explosion 
from excess of moisture, and ascribes 
to an unseasonable diffusion of anther 
dust, the failure of orchard and corn 
crops in summers of extreme humid- 
ity. The quantity of wax found in 
this form is small compared with that 
which is produced by the honey bee, 
and also of inferior quality. When 
pure it is of a whitish color and des- 
titute of taste, with scarcely we A 
smell ; it grows brown and even blac 
with age. After manipulation it has 
an aromatic smell, which, however, 
disappears on exposure to the atmos- 
phere. The dust of flowers, called 
oy or farina, was long supposed to 

e the element of wax, anditisa 
curious instance of the tardy pro- 
= of the knowledge of natural 

istory, that though the mode in 
which wax is produced by the bees 
was ascertained beyond all doubt by 
Huber over 60 years ago, this fact is 
yet but little known, and farina con- 
tinues to have the credit of being 
what is called ‘‘ crude wax.” Buffon 
was of this opinion, and, in an edition 
of his work published as late as 1821, 
no notice is taken of the recent dis- 
coveries on the subject, which prove 
his opinions to be erroneous. Reau- 
mer was inclined to believe that pollen, 
by receiving some peculiar elabora- 
tion from the bees, was converted, in 
the stomach, to real wax, and dis- 
gorged under the ls of paste. 

ater observers, however, denied 
that wax was disgorged by the mouth; 
they affirmed that it exuded from the 
rings of the abdomen in the form of 
small scales, and that pollen was used 
for very different purposes. That 
this last mentioned substance is not 
the prime constitutent of wax, was a 
conclusion drawn by repeated and 








It has been observed, for instance, 
that pollen is carried into the hives in 
— abundance, that were already 
lled with comb; that it is often of 
various shades, while new combs are 
always of pure white; that new 
swarms for a few days carry in 
no pollen, although their first work 
to be done after being hived, is 
the building of new combs, 
which progresses with unremittin 
rapidity ; and while it has been stated 
that 100 pounds of pollen have been 
carried into a hive during one season, 
the whole weight of the comb in the 
hive, when separated from the honey 
and farina,weighs something less than 
2 pounds. 
Huber lodged a young swarm ina 
straw hive, furnished them with 
honey and water, and after five days 
confinement he perceived that they 
had consumed the whole of their pro- 
visions, and had constructed several 
combs of beautiful wax. These combs 
were removed and more honey given 
them, and the result was the same. 
This removal was made five times 
ee eammenerss 5 and on each occasion 
being supplied exclusively with honey, 
they produced new comb, thus put- 
ting it beyond dispute that this sub- 
stance effected the secretion of wax 
in the body of the bee. 


And, further, to ascertain whether 
the saccarine principle was the real 
source of wax, he supplied the captive 
bees with sugar in the form of syrup, 
and the result was still the same, wax 
was produced, and thatin a shorter 
and in greater abundance than from 
honey, as the reverse of this experi- 
ment would prove whether pollen had 
the same property, instead of supply- 
ing the bees with honey or sugar, he 
fed them only on fruit or farina. 
They were kept captives eight days 
under a glass bell, with comb having 
only farina in the cells; yet they 
neither made wax nor were there any 
scales of wax on their abdomen, as 
was the case when honey and sugar 
were used. 


It is but justice to the Scotch bee 
master, Bonner, to remark that 
amidst the errors that prevailed on 
this subject during his day, he hada 
strong impression of the real source 
of wax and the manner of its secre- 
tion. In this, as in other parts of bee 
science, his natural acuteness and 
shrewdness of observation led him to 
the very verge of some of the most 
important of those facts in the natural 
history of bees which we owe to the 
more scientific researches of Huber. 
‘“*T have sometimes,” says he, ** been 
inclined to think that wax might be 
an excrescent exudation, or produc- 
tion from the abdomen of the bee, 
and that the queen can lay eggs 
whenever she pleases ; so, if required, 
the worker bees can produce wax 
from the substance of their own 
bodies.” 

If this conjecture be right, it will 
follow of course that all the food 
which a bee takes contributes to the 
formation of wax inthe same man- 
ner as all the food a cow eats contri- 
butes to the nourishment of her body 





accurate observations by our most 
celebrated apiarists. 


and the production of milk; (bees 
consume much more honey or sugar 
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when wax is required,) or to adopta 
nearer simile from the insect tribe, as 
all the rood a spider takes contributes 
not only to the nourishment of the 
animal, but to the production of the 
substance of the web from its body. 

Numberless other analogies in na- 
ture might be cited in proof of the 

robability of this theory. The silk, 
or instance, produced from the body 
of the silkworm,is a substance as 
different from that of the animal it- 
self, or the mulberry leaf it feeds 
upon, as wax is from that of the body 
of the bee, or of the honey or flower 
she sucks. Andthe exudations in the 
human ear which goes by the name 
of wax,is certainly as different from 
the substance of the body which pro- 
duces it, as either the one or tne 
other. 

Upon the whole, until we meet with 
amore probable theory supported by 
facts, we must give it as our humble 
opinion that wax is produced only in 
one way, and in all cases upon the 
abdomen of the bee in very minute 
scales, and that wax cannot be pro- 
duced unless the bee feeds upon honey 
or sugar, or what honey and sugar is 
produced from, and that bees do not 
produce wax continually, but only at 
such times as comb is needed in the 
storing up of honey. At such times 
bees consume a much greater amount 
of food than when there is no need of 
comb. 

We here desire to give the analysis 
of beeswax, but time and space will 
not permit, trusting as we do, that 
some of our readers at least will be- 
come more or less interested in the 
science of apiculture, and still extend 
their research by procuring more 
elaborate works on the subject, and 
in this way which, if possible, become 
more interested in this, one ef the 
most beautiful sciences. 


-_-——-s + +O CO 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Wintering—the Pollen Theory. 





DR. G. L. TINKER. 





Evidently, Mr. Hedden, judging 
from his reply to my article, does not 
havea very clear idea of what the 
“humidity theory” is. Mr. S. Cor- 
neil, on page 728 of the BEE JOURNAL 
of 1882, gave the first well-defined 
views on this subject, and to this 
article Mr. H. isrespectfully referred. 
Other articles on the subject will be 
found in the present volume on pages 
7, 165 and 199. : 
_ Heat is a very important element 
in the successful wintering of bees, 
and it is one, moreover, that my gen- 
erous opponent has apparently lost 
sight of completely. He gives several 
examples that are grimly supposed to 
annihilate the humidity theory The 
first is, where bees have been taken 
from cellars, ‘‘drenched with damp- 
ness”? but in good health. In the 
same connection, Mr. Balch is quoted 
as saying ‘‘ that ail upward ventilation 
Was death, that dampness was good 
for bees, and that he wintered with 

eat success.”’ All of which may be 

ue, and yet fully accounted for by 


that it does not matter how damp the 
hive may be, or the air outside, if 
there is good ventilation, and the 
conditions are such that the normal 
heat of the cluster can be maintained, 
no harm can arise from the presence 
of dampness or moldy combs. Mr. 
Corneil, nor myself, would undertake 
to contend that dampness is injurious 
to a colony of bees except under con- 
ditions in which the heat of the clus- 
ter could not be maintained, owing to 
the presence of unusual cold and 
dampness. The theory is “ that cold 
and dampness are the primary causes 
of bee dysentery.” Mr. Balch named 
conditions that would tend strongly 
to retain the heat of the colony,a 
vital point upon,which he was justly 
very emphatic. And again, his bees 
- undoubtedly good lower ventila- 
ion. 

But Mr. H. finds a “ misfit” for the 
theory in the fact that he lost 48 colo- 
nies allinafew weeks after placin 
them ina very on cellar.” An 
yet he would undertake to dismount 
meif I should get on his bacteria 
— (that is, if there should be 
found “ any strength” in it),and claim 
itashisown! Iam notsure but Mr. 
H. has got this double ow horse 
for a sly purpose—if one gets lame he 
can “get on to’ther,’”’ and when that 
one ge s lame he can get back again ! 
Verily, if there was a show for his 
bacteria hobby any where, it would be 
in just such a case as the losing of 48 
colonies all within a few weeks after 
going into winter quarters. But the 
humidity theory will account for the 
loss, if there was insufficient ventila- 
lation. I fear that there are yet many 
bee-keepers who are still undecided 
that bees need a great amount of 
winter ventilation. 


O no, Mr. H., do not think that any 
one will try to ~~ the honor of father- 
ing the pollen theory away from you. 
You have a sure thing on that. But 
Lam at a great loss to understand how 
‘*the bacteria theory is much the same 
thing.” I ean readily understand 
how acircus performer can ride two 
horses at once, but did not know be- 
fore that we had a bee-keeper who 
could perform this interesting eques- 
trian feat. Your logic on this point 
is too profound for me. 


Now it was just possible that I was 
‘*mistaken”’ in regard to those hy- 
brids. All hybrids have queer habits. 
They = have got up some dark 
night, walked out, evacuated, and re- 
turped without my knowing it. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. H., but I was not mis- 
taken in regard to my way of ajusting 
sections. Itis true that I have de- 
layed my report on the use of small 
sections so long that it is not surpris- 
ing that you should have thought my 
experiments a failure. I promised to 
to make the idea advanced last winter 
a success, and it is accomplished quite 
beyond — expectations. In_ this 

lace, I will simply thank Mr. H. for 

is derisive allusion to *‘ the man who 
sets his sections down on the brood 
frames” with the suggestion that he 
has stumbled upon a merang that 
will recoil soon enough. 

I am glad to learn that Mr. Heddon 





the humidity theory. For it seems 





scale the coming winter. He will 
find, however, that no little narrow 
hive like his, can be made to winter 
bees successfully on the summer 
stand without more “fixing” than 
can ever be made to pay. ot only 
this, but his hive has not enough sur- 
face on the top, nor enough space in 
the cases, as illustrated a year ago, 
for safe wintering. The surplus de- 
partment of a hive on the summer 
stand in winter should contain not 
less than 4,000 cubic inches of space. 
I am, therefore, not surprised that 
Mr. Heddon has r success in win- 
coring. He would succeed better with 
the standard Langstroth hive. 

In conclusion, I would like to ask 
by what slip of the pen Mr. H. came 
to predict that “ disease will get me 
before oldage.” Of course, that must 
be a “ mistake,” or else, ‘*‘ In wonder- 
ing mazes last,” my friend has turned 
Prophet! 

New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


Penobscot County, Me., Convention 








The Penobscot County, Me., Bee- 
Keepers’ Association met eg 
to adjournment at Burrell Hall, 
Corinna, Sept. 6, at 10 a. m., with 
President Judkins in the chair. There 
was a fair attendance of members. 

After the usual business of the asso- 
ciation was attended to, the subject 
of the relations which the county 
associations should hold to the State 
associations was brought up, and all 
were united that some action should 
be taken by the State Association to 
bring us all into working order, as 
one society, and the following resolu- 
tion was offered and accepted : 

Resolved, That the Maine Bee- A 
ers’ Association needs, and should 
have the support of every county as- 
sociation in the State; and that the 
Penobscot County Bee- Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation extend to it, its most loyal 
su oye ‘ 

e afternoon session was opened 
by a spirited discussion of the follow- 
ing questions: 1, How to control 
swarming; 2. Is it advisable to clip 

ueens’ wings; 38. How to feed in 
the spring, is it advisable? 4. How 
to make bees swarm; 5. The differ- 
ent races of bees, their qualities com- 
pared; 6. The best method of Ital- 
lanizing; 7. The best method of 
wintering, the proper temperature for 
cellars. These and other questions 
kept the time well occupied until 
night, and a good interest was shown. 
The general opinion was that the day 
had been well spent. Thirteen mem- 
bers signed the roll book, showing 
that old Penobscot has not forgotten 
that she has had the honor of insti- 
tuting the first bee-keepers’ associa- 
tion in the State—the Maine Bee- 
Keepers’ Association being formed 
there—and that she means to_be 
ahead as a county association. The 
next meeting will be held at East 
Corinth, Thursday, Nov. 1, at 10 a. 
m.—Home Farm. 





@@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 





will test the pollen theory on a large 


from items of business. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
The Northwestern Convention. 


JAMES HEDDON. 








Some way or otherI have got the 
the idea into my head that the above 
named convention is going to lead all 
other bee associations in the world. 
body 2 First, because,as Mr. Clarke 
so ably puts it, “itis coneeded that 
this continent now leads the world in 
apicultural progress; secondly, no 
where is this “‘ progress” on such 
swift-winged pinions as in the West. 
Especially is this true of that portion 
of the West easily accessible to that 
great centre of commerce and science, 
—Chicago. 

The rates during this meeting are 
about one-third the usual, on nearly 
allrailroads. No equally good meet- 
ing can be gotten up with so little 
effort and cost as a Northwestern. 
Father Langstroth is to be atour next 
Oct. 17 and 18 meeting. Let us greet 
the faces of hundreds of the “get | 
there ” honey-producers of the coun- 
try, from East, West, North and 
South, and let us see if we cannot all 
go away feeling and knowing that we 

ave not only had a good time, made 
the acquaintance of the veteran 
Huber of apiculture, but we have 
learned points regarding this calling 
that will many times pay us for the 
cost and trouble of the attendance, 
and leave us the fun and frolic more 
clear gain. 

I imagine I hear the response now 
echoing all over the country, ‘‘ Yes, 
we'll be dar, suah as your boun.” 

Dowagiac, Mich., Sept. 27, 1883. 
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What and ; How. === 





ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 


seo — —~— 


sweetened liquid, and thus induce rob- 
bing. lf the colonies united stood 
some distance apart, you might set the 
newly-formed colony in a cellar for a 
few days, and then lean a board in 
front of the entrance when you set 
them out to fly, just before sun set. 
Of course, tact is needed to get the 
minutia of the work done, so as to be 
perfectly adapted to the surrounding 
conditions. 


Local Convention Directory. 











1883. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Oct 3.—Wentworth, Ont., at Hamilton, Ont. 
Alex. Robertson, Sec., Carlisle. 
Oct. 4.—Union Kentucky, at Shellyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 
Oct. 6.—Marshall Co., at Marshalitown, Iowa. 
J. W. Sanders, Sec., Le Grand, lowa. 
Oct. 9, 10.—Northern Michigan, at Sheridan, Mich. 
O. RK. Goodno, Sec. 
Oct. 9, 10.—Northern Mich. at Sheridan, Mich. 
O. R. Goodno, Sec., Carson City, Mich. 
Oct. 10.—Central Illinois, at Bloomington, Il. 
James Poindexter, Sec. 
Oct. 10.—Cass County, at Lensaceert. Ind. 
De Witt Brown, Sec. 
Oct. 17, 18.—Northwestern, at Chic: 
Thomas G, 
Oct.—Northern Ohio, at Norwalk, O. 
8S. F. Newman, Sec. 
Nov. 2.—lowa Central, at Winterset. lowa. 
J. E. Pryor, sec., Arbor Hill, lowa. 
Nov. 3.—Mahoning Valley, at Newter Falls. O. 
L. Carson, Sec. 
Nov. 7.—New Jersey and Eastern, at New York. 
J. Hasbrouck Sec., Bound Brook, N. Y. 
Dec. 5-6, Michigan State, at Flint. 
H. D. Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


‘0, Ill. 
ewman, Sec. 


§@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 

















Uniting Colonies of Bees. 

Will Mr. Heddon please give his 
method of uniting bees, in the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL? W. V. WEBSTER. 

Quaker City, O., Sept. 12, 1883. 

ANSWER.—If I have colonies to 
unite, I pick out such combs and such 
number of them as I wish to put the 
newly-made colony on, for winter, 
and then shake the bees all into a box 
together ; then empty them in front of 
the hive. and let them all run in to- 
gether, removing all but my choice in 
the queens, and caging her between 
the combs, as in any case of introduc- 
ing, and liberate her in the same way. 
I very seldom have any fighting, and 
if you wish to prevent that, you might 
take the extra precaution of sprinkling 
the bees with slightly - sweetened 
water, scented a little with pepper- 
mint, or some other pleasant odor. 
Put in but little of the scent, and do 





not let outside bees get a taste of your 


The Fall Crop of Honey. 
The bee-keepers have been some- 
what encouraged fora better collec- 
tion of winter stores than it promised 
the morning of the frost. The weather 
has been warm and pleasant most of 
the time, and our pets have worked 
pretty well. The frost did not seem 
to hurt fall bloom beg | much, so we 
still hope we will not have much fall 
feeding to do; this we will all know, 
if we will examine when the honey 
flow is over. I met the vice-president 
of the Michigan State Society yester- 
day, in Marshalitown. I find him 
ood in a talk about bees. We would 
ike to have some good men at our 
next meeting, Oct. 6; if any of them 
are out this way, or even feel like 
coming on purpose ; we are expecting 
a good turn out, for many have ex- 
ressed a desire to be there then. 
he bee-keepers’ interest is growing 
very fast in this part of our State. 
The demand for honey, both comb 
and extracted, is onits increase. Our 
people are getting afraid of glucose 
adulterations. J.W. SANDERS. 





Le Grand, Iowa, Sept. 27, 1883. 


A Good Paying Crop of Honey. 

The weather is very cool and ex- 
ay dry. We have had scarcely 
any rain since June 15. Our bees 
have plenty of honey, but no brood; 
in fact, less brood than l ever saw at 
this time of the year. The goldenrod 
is in full bloom, but yields no honey; 
but why should a Kentuckian com- 
plain, after such a clover harvest as 
we have had? Besides, experience 
teaches us that the weekly visits of 
the good old AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL will brighten the prospects, and 
give new vigor to those who have to 
record ‘* blasted hopes.’”’ I commenced 
the season with 75 colonies ; and have 
increased to 130, mostly by natural 
swarming. I have taken 7,600 pounds 
of choice honey, of which 400 pounds 
were in the comb; the balance was 
extracted. I have sold, in our home 
market, the extracted honey, at 1244 
cents per pound ; and the comb ony 
at 163, cents. Early in the season 
sold 12 barrels of extracted honey at 
10 cents per pound. The demand for 
honey is need ;and I have sold alll 
have taken, and know that bee-keep- 


ing pays. 
JOHN T. CONNLEY. 
Napoleon, Ky., Sept. 26, 1883. 





Worker Bees in Queen-Cells. 

On page 433 of the BEE JOURNAL, 
A. Rickenbacher mentions a ‘‘Curious 
Freak of Bees,” and Mr. Heddon’s 
answer is: ‘I have never had a case 
like the one above referred to. Ido 
not know as we have any precedent of 
the kind.” lam quite surprised that 
Mr. Heddon and others have not 
noticed that workers very often get 
sealed up in old queen-cells. I have 
known for several years, that workers 
very often crawl into the queen-cells 
after the queens hatch, and some- 
times get sealed up. A little obser- 
vation on the part of apiarists during 
the following season, will reveal the 
fact that more than one worker in 50 
hives will get sealed up in queen-cells. 

R. 8. BECKTELL. 

Three Oaks, Mich. 





White Cake Made with Honey. 


DEAR EpIToR.—As_ requested I 
send — the recipe for the cake made 
with honey on which I took the first 

rize at the Tri-State Fair at Toledo, 
ast month : 

One-half teacup of butter, three cups 
of flour, one-and-a-half cups of ame a 
one-half cup of sweet milk, one-half 
teaspoonful of soda, one of cream of 
tartar, and the whites of three eggs. 

Delaware, O. May BEssE. 





Frost Killed All the Flowers. 


The honey crop in this part of the 
country is almost an entire failure. 
Since the middle of July the bees have 
hardly held their own ; I fear the late 
swarms will have to be fed, to give 
them enough stores to winter on. 
Last night we had a frost that wiped 
out all the flowers, so that this year 
will foot up rather short. 

H. J. SCOLEs. 
Knoxville, Iowa, Sept. 26, 1883. 
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The ** Scarlet Wing ” Story. 

lam quite astonished to read in 
No. 36, of the BEE JOURNAL, a ridic- 
ulous story from a correspondent 
about my poten Sy queen with four 
hands and scarlet wings. Although 
I hardly believe that any intelligent 
apiarist has believed it, I wish you 
would publish my formal denial. 

H. SONTAG. 
Cucamonga, Cal., Sept. 13, 1883. 


Parched Ground in Louisiana. 

We have had no rain for about one 
month and a half, until to-day when 
we had a good one. The bees were 
really discouraged at the drough. 
There was hardly any honey secreted, 
the soil split and left the roots of 
many plants bare to the heat of the 
scorching sun, which ended their 
honey secreting. Snake root, golden- 
rod, smart-weed and boneset are 
opening fast, and the bees are boom- 
ing with full force to get all of the 
nectar they can. 

G. E. SONNEMANN. 

New Iberia, La., Sept. 16, 1883. 


Intelligent Work. 


Bees have done passably well here 
this season, though it has been very 
dry, except in August. My 14 colo- 
nies increased to 32, and I have about 
600 pounds of comb honey, which I 
am selling at 18 cents per pound. This 
is a large per cent. over my neighbors, 
and is the result of reading the Bes 
JOURNAL and the use of comb foun- 
dation. I hope it will long continue 
its weekly visits, and directed by its 

resent editor, that its mission may 

a successful one. B. H. Hour. 
Adel, Iowa, Sept. 19, 1883. 


6,000 Ibs. of Honey from 30 Colonies. 
I have now 70 colonies of bees ; in- 
creased from 30in the spring; have 
taken 6,000 pounds of honey, mostl 
extracted, and of an excellent quality; 
it is all basswood and clover honey. 
I wintered my bees, last winter, in an 
out-door cellar, built for the pu 
and lost none in wintering. but lost 4 
by spring dwindling. My bees were 
in the cellar nearly 5 months. I have 
Italian bees, and think them far bet- 
ter, in every respect, than the native 
bees. A. C. SANFORD. 
Ono, Wis., Sept. 10, 1883. 


g@ The Cass County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, organized on the 15th of 
August, will meet on the 10th of 
October, 1883, in ansport, Ind. 
All persons interested in bees and 
honey are So invited to 
come. Der Wirt Brown, Sec. 








@@ The quarterly meeting of the 
Marshall County Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be held at the Court 
House, in Marshalltown, Iowa, on 
Saturday, Oct. 6, at 10.30 A. M. Sub- 
ject for discussion, *‘ Fall and Winter 
Care.” All interested, in this and 
adjoining counties, are invited, for 
we hope to have a good meeting, and 
one of benefit to all. 

J. W.SANDERS,Sec.,LeGrand.Iowa. 





Special Dotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 


How to Create a Market for Honey. 


We have now published another 
edition of the pamphlet on ‘‘Honey as 
Food and Medicine,” with more new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 


We have put the price still lower, 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 5 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 


Y| postpaid for $10.00, or 1,000 for 


$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etce., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
Try it, and you will be surprised. 


Subscription Credits.—We do not 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 
tion by letter. The label on your 
paper, or on the wrapper, shows the 
date to which your subscription is 
paid. When you send us money, if 
the proper credit is not given you, 
within tv’o weeks thereafter, on your 
label, notify us by postal card. Do 
not wait for months or years, and 
then claim a mistake. The subscrip- 
tion is paid to the end of the month 
indicated on the wrapper-label. This 
gives a statement of account every 





| week. 





Trial Trip—25 Cents. 


As the season for Fairs has arrived, 
and wishing to be able to reach several 
thousands of the old-fashioned bee- 
men, and by the aid of the BEE 
JOURNAL to lift them up to higher 
ground, adopting newer methods and 
progressive ideas, we make the follow- 
ing very liberal offer: We will send 
the Weekly BEE JouRNAL till Dec.'31, 
on trial, for 25 cents. In order to pay 
for getting up Clubs, we will give a 
copy of Fisher’s Grain Tables, or 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, to 
any one who will send us five trial 
subscriptions (with $1.25); for a club 
of ten we will give a cloth copy of Bees 
and Honey; for aclub of 15, a cloth 
copy of the 7th edition of Cook’s Man- 
ual of the Apiary ; for a club of 25, we 
will present both the Manual and Bees 
and Honey. If any one wants these 
Books for nothing, here is on excel- 
lent opportunity to get them for a 
little exertion. 


The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 

For 50 colonies (120 pages 
** 100 colonies (220 pages 

** 200 colonies (420 pages 

The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid te 
any address for 10 cents. 








@@ When writing to this office on 
business, our correspondents should 
not write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper, unless it can 
be torn apart without interfering with 
either portion of the letter. , The edi- 
torial and business departments are 
separate and distinct, and when the 
business is mixed up with items for 
publication it often causes confusion. 
They may both be sent in one envelope 
but on separate pieces of paper. 


@@ To give away a copy of “* Honey 
as Food and Medicine ”’ to every one who 
buys a package of honey at Fairs, will 





' sell almost a fabulous quantity of it. 





‘ 
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Our Premiums for Clubs. 





Any one sending us aclub of twe 
subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 


For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 

or four subscribers, with $8, we 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 

For five subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the weg Posey ister for 200 
colonies, Quinby’s New -Keeping, 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly Bex Jour- 
NAL for one year. 


To get any of the above premiums 
for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of money. 

Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


Emerson Binders — made sepetety 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 








Books at Fairs.—Those who make 
an exhibit at Fairs will find that an 
assortment of Books and Pamphlets 
would sell and leave them a profit for 
handling. We willsend such, postage 
prepaid, at 25 per cent. discount; or 
if the purchaser pays express charges, 





we will supply any of our own publica- 


tions at 40 per cent. discount. 

@ The new two cent rate of pos- 
tage for letters went into effect on 
October 1. 
will now be but little used. For all 
fractions of a dollar sent fo us here- 
after we should prefer either one-cent, 
or else five or ten-cent postage stamps, 
or a Postal Note. Do not send coins 
in any letter. 








— 


t@” T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., publish this day, “THE BRIDE 
OF LAMMERMOOR,” being the second volume of 
their new and cheap edition of * THE WAVERLEY 
NOVELS,” BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, which will be 
completed in Twenty-six Weekly Volumes, each 





volume being a novel complete in itself, and one | 
volume will be issued every Saturday until the | 


whole are published. Each book will make a large 
octavo volume, uniform with “Ivanhoe,” and 


“The Bride of Lammermoor,” have on it an Ilius- 
trated Cover, and will be sold at the low price of 
Fifteen Cents a volume, or Three Dollars will pay 
for the full and complete set of Twenty-six vol- 
umes, and copiesof an 
sets of the edition wil 
paid, at these rates. 


be sent to any one, post- 


Three cent postage stamps | 


of the novels, or complete | 


SECTIONS. 


We have just put in several new machines and 
also a larger engine in our factory, consequently 
we are in better shupe to fill orders than ever for 
Sections, Shipping Crates, etc.,etc. We ea 
specialty of our 


‘*BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 


Patented June 28th, 1881. 


We can make the“ Boss” One-Piece Sections 
any size or width desired. Send for Price List. 


We make the Half-Pound Section any 
size desired. 


JAS. FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown Jeff. Co. Wis., Jan. 1, 1883. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Iroquois Strain. Four Yards. 


Sorrespondece cheerfully answered Prices reasonabl 
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. H. BUSSEY, 131 Lake Street, Chicago. 
2BUly 





Choice Queens! 


Iam now up with my orders, 
and can send QU EENS by 


RETURN MAIL. 


Iam now culling them down to 
the very best. 


J. T. WILSON, 


Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 
6BCtf 








Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of 
the Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb 
Foundation,Section Honey Boxes,al! books 
and journals, and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
dress written plainly, to 
Ctf A, lL. ROOT, Medina, O. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR AND 
SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
general heavy and light rip- 
ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
chines ure especially acepees 
to Hive Making. Itwil!l pay 
) every bee-keeper to send for 
~) . our 48-page Lllustrated Cata- 
> 5 logue. 

: W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
~s No. 2017 Main street, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., III. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Dunham and Root Foundation a specialty. 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 
Send for my Lllustrated Catalogue. 


‘Ctf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


Sweet Clover 


AND OTHER SEEDS. 


Having a large stock of the new crop of Sweet 
Clover Seed, I can fill orders at 3Oc. per pound 
4 per peck, or $15 per bushel. 


‘Also, all other SEEDS for HONEY PLANTS, 
| upwan eae aeiie ns 





















Colonies Italian Bees For Sale; 5 per colony. 
JULIUS FOSCH, Elmore, Ottawa Co, Ohio. 
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= 
FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 


FOUNDATION MACHINE 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 





Your machines are undoubtedly the very best in 
existence for heavy foundation. 
CHARLES DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Ll. 
Nov. 24th, 1882. 


And the following from the President of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association: 
Iam quite positive that your Foundation Mills 
are ahead of anything et invented. 
D. A. JONES, Beeton, Ont., Canada, 
Jan. 29th, 1883. _ 





I send you samples of Foundation which I am 
manufacturing on one of your machines, in sheets 
9x18, which measure 114 feet to the pound. I 
think it superior to any samples of thin founda- 
tion I have seen. J.a@. W 

Aug. 14th, 1882. 


Send for description and testimonials to 
FRANCES DUNHAM, 
DE PERE, WIS. 


One 4-Horse-Pewer 


ENCINE AND BOILER. 
And One 6-Horse- Power 
Portable Engine and Boiler, 
FOR SALE CHEAP. Description, Prices 

and Cuts, sent on application. 
d NSEND, 


0. H. TOW 
35D3t KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


dress, ° 
1883. JOSEPH D. ENAS, 1883. 


(Sunny Side Apliary,) 


Pure Italian Queens, Bees, Colonies, Nuclei, 
EXTRACTORS, COMB FOUNDATION, &c 
19D6m Address, Sunny Side Apiary, NAPA, CAL. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published month- 
ye and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to do it. ev. H. R. PEEL, Editor. 


We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the British Bee Journal, both for $3.00 a year. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Guide, 


OR, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 
9,000 SOLD IN SIX YEARS. 


10th Thousand Just Out. 

More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations added. The whole work has been thor- 
oughly revised, and contains the very latest in re- 
spect to bee-keeping. It is certainly the fullest 
and most scientific work treating of bees in the 
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World. Price, by Mall, $1.25. 

Liberal disceunt to dealers and to clubs. 
A. Jd. COOK, 

Author and Publisher, Lansing, Mich. 
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